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Editorial 

ELsEWHERE we deal with the inaugural meeting of the Association of 
Assistant Librarians. Those who were privileged to attend tell us 
that the meeting was quite without precedent in many ways. There 
is no doubt that this Association is virile, enthusiastic and alive to the 
best issues in literature. A better foundation for young librarians 
cannot be conceived. We doubt whether the Society is as strong on 
the technical side, but that may be because so much of library technique 
is now Standard, and, therefore, only very inventive librarians can 
bring new views and methods. One of the obvious things in the 
assembly was the number of girls. At one time a girl at a L.A.A. 
meeting (to use its old and much better initials) was so rare an appear- 
ance that everybody’s curiosity was aroused. Now the girls are in 
the majority. We hope that it will not always be a majority, but we 
do think that half-and-half would be very much better than too many 
girls or too many boys. In any case those who were present at the 
meeting are optimistic as to the future of the library profession. 

* *” * 

Our reflection that the present division of the profession into 
the Library Association and the Association of Assistant Librarians, 
quite apart from the still more unfortunate division called ASLIB, 
is regrettable, was strengthened by the fac that at the meeting of the 
Home Counties Branch of the Library Association there were many 
of the same faces present, and several of the most interesting speakers 
were members of the A.A.L. Why the energies of the profession 
should be dissipated in two associations when they might be con- 
centrated in one is a matter that has been discussed perhaps sufficiently. 
What is wanted now is someone with sufficient Statesmanship to 
evolve a scheme which shall affiliate the two associations without 
infringing the privileges of either. A little flexibility in the Library 
Association constitution could easily be introduced. Red tape, as 
the famous police authority remarked recently, should have a certain 
amount of elastic in it. Its metaphor was mixed, but its meaning has 
an application for us. It should be easy to devise a means by which 
the A.A.L. can in practice retain its independence, its officers, its 
journal, its present rate of subscription, and its separate meetings, 
if it desires them, and still be part of the L.A. 

~ * * 

The Library Association has not been successful with its branches. 
This again appears to us to be due to the faé that the Library Associa- 
tion does not get the assistant librarian; he goes into the A.A.L. 
The North Central Branch has now ceased to be, and of a series of 


Branches only the North-Western now remains. On the other hand, 
the A.A.L. has six divisions, all of them a¢tive, covering England and 
Scotland. It seems that librarians, as distin@ from assistants, are not 
numerous enough to maintain territorial associations ; by combina- 
tion with the assistants they might do so. Indeed, in a quite curious 
manner the Association of Assistant Librarians is doing the work of 
the L.A. in the provinces. The moral is plain. 
* 


* 


Of recent topics, apart from the animadversion on the Master of 
Balliol’s whimsical desire for fewer books in the world, that which 
has most exercised the London press has been Mr. Esdaile’s suggestions 
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for the unification of London libraries. It is impossible to report 
any progress on this matter at the present Stage, but it is hoped that 
continuous practical effort will be made to bring about the unification 
desired in whatever form may be practical. 


* 


Many excellent suggestions are made nowadays, but owing to 
the lack of workers and practical opportunities they are stillborn. It 
is hoped that this will not be the case with the projeé& for a union 
catalogue of the Reference Libraries of London. In saying this we 
refer again to the definition “‘ reference library.” If it means all books 
that are required by serious students in the public libraries of London 
the task is a formidable one. The term “ reference book ” as used by 
an educationist is quite different from that same term used by a 
librarian. The librarian means such books as he relegates to a refer- 
ence department. The educationist means a book which is a con- 
tribution to knowledge. If indeed the contents of the ordinary refer- 
ence library are meant, the task—which would be an invaluable one, 
of course—should be quite within the range of praétical politics. 

*« * * 

During the last week-end in O&ober COPEC held its National 
Conference at Croydon and had for its subje& “ Youth.” One of 
the significant things in that Conference was the fact that only in small 
type under the Rural Section, which did not materialise, was there a 
mention of the word “ Libraries.” Reading certainly was dealt with 
as an after-thought in the section on ‘“‘ Youth and Leisure.” Almost 
every phase of the adolescent, his relation to industry, to the church, to 
education, to sex, came within the survey of the Conference, but in 
none of these was the greatest of all self-educational influences, the 
book, mentioned. It is true that in the seétion on Leisure resolutions 
urging the importance of “the promotion of good reading for 
adolescents by all organisations concerned with youth ” were passed. 
Its omission from the general programme, however, is explicable 
only on the ground that the modern educationist and social worker 
either accepts the library as something too obvious to need discus- 
sion, or is totally unaware of its place or potentialities. The moral 
is that librarians have still much aggressive publicity to create. 

* *« 


While we still deplore the separate existence of ASLIB we should 
be the last to fail in acknowledgment of its work ; our report in our 
last issue must have proved that. The ASLIB Directory would in 
itself justify most associations. It is monumental in its way, and if it is 
imperfect, it is so in the manner of all pioneer works. It attempts to 
record every special collection in the libraries of the country, and 
owing to the nature of librarians many of the colleétions included 
are not worthy the name, while others of importance are omitted. 
This is easier of remedy now the first survey has been made. We have 
before us the neatly printed, compact Report of the Proceedings of the 
Fifth Conference which, of course, fills in the gaps in all reports to this 
date. It is admirably edited ; and the volume contains a very-much- 
to-be-desired feature in the shape of a combined index to the first five 
reports of ASLIB. 


| 
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The New L.A. Bye-Laws and Why 
They are Necessary 


By Ernest A. SAVAGE. 


Wuen the draft Bye-laws came before the Annual Business Meeting 
at Blackpool they were in terms which could not be altered by the 
Council with any certitude of the effec of alteration. The meeting 
did well, therefore, not to try to revise them. The new constitution, 
in fact, is ready for experience of its working. It is like a suit of clothes 
prepared for trying on: the material is cut and tacked together, and 
a chalk mark here and there will indicate the minor changes necessary 
to fit our figure and to make it comfortable. 

The new constitution (which has been passed without alteration 
by the Privy Council) retains nearly all the provisions of the expiring 
constitution and add others which are designed to improve the business 
methods of the Association and to open wide its doors to membership. 

We need a longer roll of members. 

To attra& younger librarians the subscription will be half-a- 
guinea for those with a salary of £150 and under, and a guinea for 
those with a salary of £300 and under. Retired members can remain 
in our ranks when they have ended their active professional career 
for a quarter of the subscription paid in the last year of their service. 

Baits are cast to attract more institutional members. The L.A. 
must not become a society of librarians. It is an association to promote 
the library movement, and must embrace all kinds of people interested 
in it. Institutions with an income not exceeding £1,000 will pay one 
guinea instead of two. If they desire to be represented by more than 
one member of committee the additional members are asked to pay 
only half-a-guinea each. An institution paying two guineas may 
send additional members at one guinea each. The concessions are 
substantial, and the Membership Committee ought to succeed in their 
campaign to enrol more institutional members. 

These changes in subscriptions are bold to recklessness. 

Each member to-day costs the Association over £2. No sub- 
scriber of one guinea will pay his footing until we enrol 1,750 members ; 
no subscriber of half-a-guinea until we enrol 3,500. Our membershi 
is now 870. Such is the measure of our task. But the risk is wo 
running. I wish that the Council had made a guinea-and-a-half sub- 
scription for librarians earning £450 and under; and before long 
the chalk may mark this change. 

Two other Bye-laws, if successful in operation, will partly counter- 

of them wides for the enrolment i 
Members. Hitherto’ the Record has been obtainable 
payment of a subscription of two guineas. By becoming Corre- 
sponding Members librarians and institutions overseas may receive 
it for fifteen shillings a year, a subscription which will cover our 
production costs now, and will reduce our costs per number if Corre- 
sponding Members enrol freely. More important still, Corresponding 
Membership should lead us to alliances and friendships with eneiens 
in other countries. 
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The other law provides for Endowment Membership. It may 
not be possible, at this time, to find many people who are willing to 
subscribe five guineas a year towards the endowment of the Associa- 
tion. Some will, however, and in more prosperous times there ought 
not to be any difficulty in enrolling a trusty band of rich friends who 
will join as Endowment Members, if they know that their guineas will 
be invested and will not be spent year by year. 

The revised subscriptions should attra&t new members to our 
doors. The laws separating membership from registration throw 
the doors wide — 

Registration has been a barrier to membership. In future, a 
librarian can become, and remain, a member without registering. 
No member, even if he is entitled to be registered, need apply to 
be classified. 

The thorough discussions excited by the new constitution have 
proved that the present rules for registration are unsound. In a 
y agen a century only twelve diplomas have been awarded. During 

past nine years 73 subjeéts have been approved for theses : 
nine only have been accepted; many theses have never been sent in. 
The Education Committee insists upon originality. With the accept- 
ance of every thesis the possibility of being original decreases. 
The time has come when the most experienced librarians in the world 
must rack their brains to produce an original treatise. What measure 
of acceptable originality can we expe&t from young librarians ? 
Revision of our educational rules is clearly overdue. 

The laws for Seétions are an attempt to attract librarians of 
special libraries to join our ranks in greater numbers. Hitherto we 
have neglected the specialist. Now we have changed our policy and, 
already, two sections have been formed: for County Librarians and 
for University and Research Librarians. 

Other Bye-laws are drafted to improve the business methods 
of the Association. 

The most important are those revolutionising the constitution 
of the Council. Three vice-presidents are substituted for twelve ; 
three institutional councillors for four; six London councillors for 
twelve ; and fifteen Country councillors for twenty. Not more than 
six seétional councillors are added. The Council, therefore, is to be 
reduced by fifteen members. After the early adjusting eleétions, each 
councillor will be elected for three years—a necessary change, when 
the Council is elected in keener contests, to secure continuity in policy. 
Seats are allotted to London and Country councillors in almost exact 
proportion to the membership in the two areas. This proportionate 
representation forecasts the area representation which must come 
when the Association has succeeded in forming vigorous branches to 
cover the whole country. 

The smaller Council should expedite business. The Bye-laws 
insist ~ six,;meetings of the Council annually, and more may be 
held. To obtain a representative Council—and unless the Council 
is representative there can be no union of library interests—we mut 
pay the rail fares of distant councillors. Third class fares, without 

, are paid, but with a large Council frequent meetings are too 
costly for the Association. With a smaller Council additional meet- 
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ings are possible and desirable ; and we hope not only for more speed 
but for more thoroughness in business, because the discussions should 
be closer, keener, more relevant. 


A smaller Council will be, or ought to be, more closely watched. 
It is no honour to belong to a Council to which eleétion is so easy. 
Now one councillor represents every eighteen members; in future 
there will be one for twenty-six, a reasonable proportion, becoming 
even more reasonable as the membership of the Association grows. 
As the contests become keener we may expect something like an official 
opposition. The Business Meeting should be the annual inquest of 
the Association : the members using it to direé& policy by constructive 
suggestion and opposition, the Council to ascertain the views of 
the eleétors. Instead of being squeezed into a corner of the 
programme, the Business Meeting should have a whole session to 
itself, and, if the Annual Report were informative, and if the members 
played their part with a little more zeal, a very interesting session it 
would be. 


We want one efficient Association, embracing all library interests. 
If we do not win more members the subscriptions must go up again. 
If we fail to unite we shall continue to be as bankrupt in influence 
as we have been hitherto. If we negleé to consider seétional interests, 
and if the branches, sections and distri associations ignore general 
interests, we may remain disunited for another half-century. 


If we decline to improve our business methods we cannot 
achieve any of our aims; we cannot even expect the Association to 
make any progress except backwards. Every potential member 
asks: What do I get from the Association? Members of doubtful 
loyalty or narrow outlook reply: Nothing but the Record. Nothing 
but the Record! Is it nothing to form a circle of friends, a circle steadily 
widening as the years go by? Is it nothing to make contac with 
all the most aétive workers in a fine service, and to aid them in their 
efforts to make it better? Remember the limited technical know- 
ledge which we can acquire at a class, the grooves into which that 
exiguous knowledge runs when our experience is gained in one 
library, and then ask: Is there any professional education comparable 
with that which the Library Association can offer, if we are loyal to it, 
and if we work for it ? The question which shou/d be asked is: What 
can I do for the Association? The improvement and expansion of 
the library service all over the country, the increase of public interest 
in it, and respe& and support for it, will earn for us the greatest profit. 
But this result depends upon the adhesion of librarians, and upon the 
unceasing efforts of the members to make the Association a compre- 
hensive, representative, united and energetic force for British library 
interests. 


FOR SALE. 


STEEL BOOK CASE by Lucy. One 3-bay double-sided 
case, 63, inches adjustable shelves. Condition excellent. 
Apply Public Library, Watford, Herts. 
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Sources for the History of Printing in 
S.E. Europe 


By Leonarp C. WHarTon. 
Anyone who did me the compliment of paying any detailed attention 
to the cameos of the history peo! prneee in this area (although I more 
roperly called them thumb-nail sketches elsewhere) at pp. 245 sq. of 
Me, Peddie’s Printing will have seen a great unevenness and a ite 
lack. 

The latter I can correét here, being the absence of notes of sources, 
which should have ended each article. Why I cannot correé& the other 
on this scale here or anywhere will appear in what follows. I have 
shown elsewhere—subje& to a certain caution—how a genuine history 
can be written—and expressed the hope that I shall yet do it. 

I set out the sources here in the order of the countries. I should 
put first certain books, not being histories of printing, which I have 
used to check information given elsewhere. Chief among these are :— 
Alleemeine Deutsche Biographie; The Jewish Encyclopaedia; Ottuov 
Slovnik Naueny. 

What follows is in the order of the book under the country or area. 
HunGary. 

This is fortunate in having a fine history of printing by a pro- 
fessional historian, Ballagi, on whose work I was able to base this 
section. It was also useful in supplying matter for other seétions. 
Besides this there is a fine series of monographs, to one or two of 
which I turned for reference on the dates of individual printers. There 
is much more material available here than could be put in the space 
allotted. 

POLAND. 

This area is much too large to do justice to any of the very impor- 
tant countries concerned, for it must be noted that the widest territorial 
extension of the most all-inclusive juridical sense of the word usually 
expressed in English by the word Poland is meant. 

A separate section on Lithuania would give material for an article 
of the same length, even if only the two early centuries were taken. 

Further, the Polish part of the area and the Polish printing all 
round was bound to be taken from the only complete survey of the 
area, namely, Bandtkie’s Historya drukarn polskich, which is only 
supplementary to his history of the Cracow presses in the matter of 
Cracow even then. : 

The worst vices of Bandtkie as a source are two; though his 
intentions are good, his foreign origin and long and honourable career 
in German Universities make his style somewhat crabbed and hard 
to follow ; also, and this is a capital defe&, which has most seriously 
damaged the Polish section of this article, he wrote at a time when 

tinting was at its nadir in Poland and his dates, when not checked 
by the information of his predecessor or by Estreicher, are most 
dangerously subjeé to error. Moreover, he wrote after the partitions 
and could not get verifications as the most recent contributors to the 
fresh creation of a history of Polish printing have done. My only 
available source for the period 1740 to 1800 was Bandtkie. 
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The pioneer, whose work I used much, was Johann Daniel 
Hoffmann, of Danzig, who arranged his matter in “ Proftor” order 
and had information from archives not accessible in later times. He 
issued this history to celebrate the Gutenberg jubilee (1740). He was 
far north and complains that the verification of notes made by him 
in a library in the Southern Ukraine was hard when he was fixed at 
the far north in Danzig. However, his dates are usually reliable, if 
his geography is occasionally obscure. 

It will not surprise the reader to learn that this is the section 
which I should most like to rehandle and recast, when the enterprise 
of the Ossolineum is completed. 

The seétion dealing with Kénigsberg was designed to leave the 
history of the press as a German press right out of account, that not 
being in my sphere. The important services rendered to the Institu- 
tion Lithuanicumand the local population by the printing of Lithuanian, 
Polish and other books, particularly the service books for the Polish 
Lutheran Congregations is an unconditional claim to consideration 
for Kénigsberg’s press. The fact that Royal Prussia was Royal as 
being dire€tly under the Polish crown (till 1701) and that the Ordens- 
land’s ultimate allegiance must be to Poland (in the wide sense where 
Lithuania is the predominant partner) justifies the inclusion of Prussia 
as a whole. 

The question of the cultural cross-currents in so vast an area is 
not to the point, even if it were not too difficult a criterion to apply. 
BoHEMIA. 

I delayed the preparation of this seétion till somewhat later than 
I ought, solely because I had heard of a history of Bohemian printing 
by Dr. Tobolka as about to appear, and I was not even able to use 
his admirable articles in Typographia (which I had) because they were 
mislaid when I needed them. 

I had therefore to get the Pilsen early period from Korab’s work 
and get the others together from small sources and scattered refer- 
ences in books on other areas that partially overlap this one. 

As some of my sources gave a very uncertain note on chronology 
the —— ion to Proctor order is at best very dubious. 

e las two paragraphs on p. 275 require correction. Dr. 
Tobolka’s is the history; Dr. Volf’s is the criticism. 
JuGosLavia. 

This is based, for the early period, on Stojanovic’s article on 
the early Serb presses, followed up and checked by information in 
books dealing with areas with which the different parts of Jugoslavia 
were respectively associated at different times. Also some of the 
bibliographies, to which one had to go for data were not very precise 
in wr ucing either names or dates. 

got the later information for Serb books from Stojan Nova- 
kovic’s Serbian Bibliography, for Croat books and some others from 
Kukuljevic Sakcinski’s Croatian Bibliography and Valentinelli’s 
Dalmatian Bibliography. 

The Niirnberg copy of the book printed by Andreas Turresanus 
de Asula necessitated some research to prove it to be genuinely 
Glagolitic, not missing, and not the m and predecessor at the 
same press of the Cettigne Octoechus in Cyrillic. 

(To be continued.) 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear CALLIMACHUS, 

Never have we had such a wave of accidental publicity as 
recently. I say accidental, though of course the L.A. Publicity Com- 
mittee may have been at work behind the scenes. However, whether 
these phenomena emanate from the palace of Providence or from 
Bedford Square, we welcome them. 

First of all a suburban library wear/y caught fire. Thousands, 
even in this library using community, must have seen library books 
for the first time during the precautionary salvage operations. Secondly 
a man got locked in a north country branch library at closing time, 
and sles he was released the police force and ‘‘a crowd of several 
hundred people ” had turned out to celebrate the event. 

Thirdly—last but not least, of course— 


Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT 
(see Bennett, Enoch Arnold) actually devoted a whole article in the 
Evening Standard to librarianship. I — to say that the crowd round 
that paper on that occasion was so dense that I had no opportunity 
to read the article and so can only consider two paragraphs which 
have been given even wider publicity. 

The burden of these paragraphs is that “ 80 per cent. of the value 
of a public library is wasted. And the reason is the inadequacy of the 
Staff . . . One hears that [they] do not spend enough on books. I 
would reply that if they spent less on books and more on an educated 
Staff, far Conse results would be obtained.” 

It is such a treat to have such support in a matter we all have at 
heart, it is so welcome to find that our leading men are asking for 


More AND Betrer LIBRARIANS, 
that we may be over-enthusiastic over Mr. Bennett’s remarks. For he 
is at once right and wrong. He is right when he stresses the need for 
the adequate, well-educated and technically equipped staff capable of 
securing that full use shall be made of our resources. But he is wrong 
when he suggests that we should spend less on books. We need to 
spend more on both staff and books. If, however, we are to err in 
any one direction let it be—with certain important reservations—in 
favour of books. The reservations are that the staff shall be adequate, 
in numbers and training, to administer the departments efficiently 
and that the chief officials shall be men of enterprise, wishing and able, 
and sufficiently free from other tasks, to develop the system and 
propagate the library idea. 
is question of increased Staff, as it is being advocated at present, 
carries with it the 
Gutpe, PHILOSOPHER AND FRIEND 

idea. You know what that means—“ well-educated,” preferably 
university trained, assistants who will help the poor ignorant reader 
to sele& his books ; specialist reference workers who will supervise 
and promote “ research work,” etc., etc. 

Now I am not bp good staffs—far, far, from it. No British 
library that I know of is over, or too well, staffed. Yet improvement 
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in staffing is most required and most useful in purely technical direc- 
tions. A quick, accurate, courteous service, good cataloguing, intelli- 

t classification, tidiness, good order, are more valuable than 
“ guidance.” In lending libraries this is especially the case; in 
dias libraries a wide knowledge of books and, particularly, a sound 
grounding in the methodology of reference work must be demanded 
of assistants. Yet I would urge strongly two things—firstly that the 
best library is that with the best administration, and the best staff that 
which knows its Brown, Quinn, Dewey, Sayers and company best ; 
secondly, that provided the books are thus 


ADMINISTERED 

we cannot have too many of them. By all means let us have the best 
staff, let us train and pay for the guides, stimulators, advisers, and 
whatever else you care to call them, but don’t forget that we are not 
yet able to cater completely for the large public which knows what it 
wants and is quite content if it can ee with the minimum of diffi- 
culties. Therefore, considering the limitations under which we work 
and have worked, our staffs are better than our stocks. 

No library has as many of the right kind of books as it can use. 
Supply invariably creates demand—or rather, for that is not quite 
true, supply invariably meets a demand which has not previously a 
met. Let any library double, treble or quadruple the amount spent 
annually on books and it will be found, if the money is spent intelli- 
gently and the administrative organisation maintained efficiently, 
that the use per volume of stock remains the same or increases. The 
library which circulates half-a-million books could always circulate 
a million if it had the stock. And it is not right to assume that more 
than a very small part of this use would not * profitable, in spite of 
the absence of expert taste-raisers. 

In conclusion, this remark prompts me to mention something 
I have long felt. The book producing world—publishers, authors, 
booksellers—are apt to resent the work of libraries, which they wrongly 
believe to restrict the sale of books. Have they ever thought chet 
they might very well promote their our interests by promoting ours ? 
They are now devoting a great deal of money and energy to propa- 
ganda, and I should imagine that it will be uphill work. I cannot 
think that advertisements will make the man who never has read buy 
books any more than distillers’ advertisements will convert teetotallers. 
So by supporting us they would kill two birds with one stone. We 
can create readers, who alone become book buyers. More than that, 
we could all spend many times what we do on books had we the 
chance. Therefore if the book interests sought to increase public and 
official support of libraries instead of fearing and “ crabbing ” them, 
all concerned would be delighted with the result. 

I have purposely tried to make this letter controversial, 
Callimachus, because it is so long since I provoked disagreement that 
I fear I must be showing my age. 

Yours as ever, 


ARISTONYMOUS, 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of 
“ Lerrers on Our Arratrs.” —Editor, THe Lisrary Worp. 
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Obituary 
HERBERT JONES. 


A Few words mutt be inscribed to the memory of a man of eloquence, 
charm and social worth—Herbert Jones. The present writer is not 
competent to give any close detail of his daily life ; but such faéts as 
are common knowledge amongst his friends may be repeated. He 
was an Irishman and was intended for an art career. His sight 
failed badly under the strain and he turned to librarianship, serving 
in what is now the North Kensington—but then the Heywood—Public 
Library from 1874 to 1887. In the latter year he became Chief 
Librarian of Kensington, a post which he held until his death on 
September 6th last. It will be seen, therefore, that his conneétion with 
librarianship lasted for 54 years. 

He became a member of the Library Association Council in 
1894 and with an interregnum of a few years was in office until his 
death. He was not a prolific writer. He certainly did contribute 
papers to L.A. meetings in early years, on library committees and their 
Status and on other constitutional questions ; but he was an intrepid 
and irrepressible debator, and his contributions to discussions were 
nearly always well worthy of attention. He was one of the first, for 
example, to objeé to the term “ free library ” as a title for the “ public 
library.” ‘ Librarians,” he remarked, “ should be exaé& about words 
and titles.” 

The present writer remembers Herbert Jones first as a speaker on 
the “ net books” question, about twenty years ago, when Jones 

lored the intensity of the variance between librarians and book- 

ers. In a wonderful speech he adhered rather to the booksellers 
than the libraries, and so did much to postpone the real consideration 
of our claims. This was like him ; he followed justice as he understood 
it wherever it might lead his cause. Again one remembers a beauti- 
fully sympathetic review of his of Wilfred Meynell’s Life of Francis 
Thompson, read before the Library Association in the days when we 
fancied it well to give an evening now and then to book discussion. 

In latter years he was a member of the Executive Committee 
and a Vice-President of the L.A. His attendance was regular, his 
devotion to the business assiduous; even so that he occasionally 
made s es too long for the full forbearance of his hearers. All 
through he was the artist. He designed the menu cards for our special 
events ; in particular that used for the banquet the L.A. once gave to 
Andrew Carnegie. He was at his best, too, in convivial gatherings, 
—- those of some London librarians. His humour, and wit, never 

ed. 

More might be said, but it would be much to the purpose of 
what goes before. We liked him ; we shall miss him greatly. 


Personal News 


_ Mr. Armitage Denton, Deputy Librarian, Chelsea, to be acting 
Librarian, vice Mr. Henry J. Quinn, retired. 


To Librarians! 


RECENT WELL-KNOWN FICTION, 

MANY TITLES ONLY A FEW MONTHS OLD. 
SPECIALLY SELECTED COPIES. 

WITHDRAWN FROM OUR OWN CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


Bound in 

QUARTER NIGER MOROCCO, CLOTH SIDES. 

SEWN THROUGH ON TAPES, SPLIT MILLBOARDS, 

FINISHED WITH DOUBLE BLIND FILLETS. 

Price 3/6 and 4/- PER VOLUME NET. 

Carriage Paid on all Orders of 25 and upwards. 
AS A RESULT OF THE SUCCESS ACCORDED TO ABOVE 
SHOWN AT THE BLACKPOOL CONFERENCE, MUDIE’S HAVE 
NOW READY A FURTHER SELECTION OF TITLES. 


If you are interested please write for a complete lift. 


Mudie’s Select Library, Ltd. 


BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKBINDERS FOR 
OVER THREE-QUARTERS OF A CENTURY 


30-34 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 


BELLEVUE” BINDING | 

a... as shown at the Blackpool Conference — 
Has been 


IMMEDIATE and SENSATIONAL 
It is THE BINDING that 


meets the needs of the most discriminating librarians and is being 
largely substituted for the more expensive 44 Morocco or Pigskin binding for 
ordinary fition. It is 

“BOUND” to PLEASE and “ BOUND” to LAST. 


The “BELLEVUE” BINDING combines the strength of the BEST 
QUALITY of BUCKRAM and LINEN CLOTHS with the rich two-tone 
appearance of Spanish Leather. It is NOT a Rexine. It is pleasing to the touch, 
has no odour and holds the Gold like the best cloths. 


@@-EVERY BOOK BOUND WITH GENUINE SPLIT BOARDS. 
DISTINCTIVENESS. DURABILITY. CHEAPNESS. 


Samples sent and prices quoted for “Bellevue” and 14 Niger Bindings by return. 


| DUNN & WILSON Ltd. {costs 


BETTER NO MORE 
THAN THE BELLEVUE BINDERY THAN THE 
BEST 


FALKIRK SCOTLAND 


CLOTH 
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Reports 


Bexrast Public Libraries. —39th Annual Report, 1927-1928. Popula- 
tion, 463,000. Chief Librarian, J. B. Goldsbrough. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 35,435; Reference, 46,395. Branches, 58,357. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 268,432; Reference, 116,543 ; Branches, 729,059. Borrowers, 
30,762. Branches, 4. 

The Library has received the first instalment, amounting to £1,500, of the 
£5,000 promised them by the Carnegie United Kingdom TruStees. The money 
has been used for purchasing some important and valuable works of reference, 

lacing present stock by more modern volumes, and in forming a nucleus stock 
of over 2,000 books for use in school libraries. The Reference Library has been 
reatly enriched by a splendid gift of Irish archaeological, antiquarian and historical 

Books and manuscripts from the colleéton of the late Joseph Bigger, Esq. The 

system of libraries at the schools has been successfully launched. It is hoped that 
new branch library will shortly be ready for occupation. 


BirMINGHAM Public Libraries—66th Annual Report, 1927-1928. 
Population, 919,438. Chief Librarian, Walter Powell. Rate, 24d. 
Income, £57,122. Stock: Lending, 278,499; Reference, 336,237. 
Additions : Lending, 31,148; Reference, 9,747. Withdrawals, 
8,111. Issues: Lending, 2,972,462; Children’s Reading Room, 
771,787; Reference, 207,780. Borrowers, 122,046. Branches, 23. 

Although the phenomenal increase in the issues recorded in the last Report 
has not been maintained, yet this year’s figures are 265,000 in excess of any other 
year prior to 1926-7. A more calmer State of affairs in the industrial world is thought 
to be the cause of the drop in the figures reported above. Yet another branch 
library has been converted to the “ open-access ” syStem and now only five remain 

“closed.”” A new branch is expeéted to be ready for opening this month. The 

need for further library facilities in some distriéts is very great and the Committee 

hope to be able to supply this need as soon as funds are available. Another urgent 
requirement is the means of transport between the various libraries in the city. 

The Reference Library is growing at such a pace that before long additional accom- 

modation will have to be found to house this valuable colleétion. 


Cuicaco Public Libraries.—5s6th Annual Report, 1927. Population 
served, 3,048,000. Chief Librarian, Carl B. Roden. Stock: Adult, 
1,066,099; Juvenile, 504,543. Additions, 250,060. Withdrawals, 
133,650. Issues: Lending, 12,816,807. Persons using the Libraries 
for reading and study, 1,323,191. Borrowers, 594,209. Staff, 939. 
Total number of Branches and other circulating agencies, 340. 
School deposits, 3,162. 

Details of the service, recorded in the above, showing material gains in the use 
of the Library are reported by all its departments and branches. The total number 
of books issued for home reading continues to increase, especially when, as during 
the past year, new centres for issue are added to the system better and more 
commodious quarters are provided for old ones. The number of registered readers 
likewise continues to grow. The patronage of the Reference room and study 
activities conduéted at the Libraries also shows a proportionate gain. A fair begi 
ning has been made in the scheme for ereéting a branch library in every ward of 
the City. Two of these are already hard at work and the site for another has been 
acquired. The promotion of boys’ and girls’ clubs in various branches has been 
Stimulated during the year, and story hours in the parks during vacation were 
largely attended and appreciated. The demand for photoStat service continues to 
increase. A gift of 826 pieces of Music in Braille was received. 


Crorpon Public Libraries. —Reading in Croydon: An account of a 
year, 1927-28 ; being the 39th Annual Report. Population, 211,700. 
Chief Librarian, W. C. Berwick Sayers, F.L.A. Rate, 2}d. Income, 
£15,206. Stock: Lending, 114,930; Reference, 28,438. Addi- 
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tions: Lending, 18,743; Reference, 1,509. Withdrawals, 3,199. 
Issues: Lending, 899,954; Reference, 370,848. Borrowers, 
47,341. Branches, 3. 

It was thought that the opening of the new Ashburton Library would reduce 
to some extent the enormous pressure on the other Libraries. That this was not so 
is shown by the faét that, although 78,429 books were issued at the new library, 
the issues at the other centres increased by no less than 72,381. Apparently the 
issues at the new branch were among new borrowers. This is most gratifying to 
the Council who have now sanétioned the scheme for a further branch at Norbury. 
As a relief to the congested State of the Central Library a warchouse at the rear of 
the Reference Library is to be adapted for use as a book Store. Accommodation 
in the Reference department has been extended. During the year 341 public le@tures 
were arranged and were attended by 36,837 hearers. 


Finssury Public Libraries.—4oth Annual Report, 1927-1928. Popula- 
tion, 78,000. Chief Librarian, H. G. T. Cannons, F.L.A. Stock : 
Lending, 31,539; Juvenile, 7,636; Reference, 12,798. Additions, 
1,866. Withdrawals, 250. Issues: Lending, 123,204; Juvenile, 
36,236; Reference, 66,143. Borrowers, 8,501. 

The above Report is published in the July number of the Querterly Guide for 
Readers, and circulated free. The Libraries continue to maintain their popularity 
and usefulness, each department recording a subStantial increase in the work over 
last year. The Commercial and Business, and Music, Colle&tions have both been 
largely augmented during the year and are thus able to continue their excellent 
service. The Illustration Colleétion is in steady demand by School Teachers and 
artistic craftsmen in the town. A specially trained lady has been appointed to take 
charge of the Juvenile department. Two exhibitions of local prints were held 
and attracted a large number of interested visitors. 


Kent Education Committee.—Kent County Library, 6th Annual 
Report, 1927. County Librarian, A. S. Cooke. 

During its six years’ existence the Kent County Library has increased its ativities 
almost fourfold. In 1922 there were 145 centres serving a population of 188,728, 
and now there are 344 to a population of 425,214. In the first year 6,621 readers 
were enrolled who borrowed 22,556 books ; these figures have now increased to 
40,115 and 811,457 respeétively. The total number of books in Stock at present is 
87,500, an increase of 78,636 over the number in 1922. These details show the 
growth of the scheme and the enormous amount of hard work that has been carried 
out, and yet there still remains over 200,000 people in the County who have no 
library service. The total cost of maintenance during the past year was £8,361. 
A second distributing van has been obtained. As an aid to Students, special col- 
leétions of books are sent out for the use of those attending evening classes. Great 
difficulty is experienced in circulating enough books to meet the demand. Local 
Librarians are always demanding more books, especially more novels. 


Leeps Public Libraries, Art Gallery and Museum.—Annual Report 
for the year ending March 31$t, 1928. Population, 477,600. Chief 
Librarian, R. J. Gordon. Rate, 2.787d. Income, £32,312. Addi- 
tions to stock during the year, 21,876. Issues: Lending, 273,686; 
Reference, 73,622 ; Branches, 1,489,402 ; Commercial and Technical 
Library, 23,261; Juvenile, 225,115. Borrowers, 51,115. Branches, 
21. Staff, 140. 

_ Under the direétion of the newly-appointed executive officer, the whole of the 
Library system is being reviewed and revised in many direétions. The Staff has 
been re-grouped and a special cataloguing department formed. New methods of 
Stock recording have been heen. pecial tickets to Teachers, which enable 
them to borrow non-fitional books up to six, have been granted. The third and 
la&t of the new branch libraries ereéted with the aid of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust was opened by the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, C.M.G., in July, 1927. The 
ae of library facilities for other distri&ts is being considered. The Central 

ing department is to be re-modelled, with a separate Junior setion. During 
the year 185,771 people visited the Art Gallery and the Museum attraéted $3,123. 
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Rocupba.e Public Libraries, Museum and Art Gallery.—57th Annual 
Report, 1927-1928. Population, 92,700. Chief Librarian and Curator, 
C. Stott. Rate, 2.4d. Income, £4,295. Stock: Lending, 44,634; 
Reference, 19,430. Additions, 5,163. Withdrawals, 2,355. Issues: 
Lending, 302,986; Reference, 8,629; Young People’s Reference, 
6,239. Borrowers, 17,643. 

The details of the service reported above indicate that effe&tive public work 
has been carried out in all departments. At the beginning of the year a temporary 
branch library was established in place of the delivery station for which fresh accom- 
modation had to be found. This has been a great success and points to the need of a 
permanent library building in the distri@. The extra privilege granted to borrowers 
during the holiday months was greatly appreciated and resulted in an addition to 
issues of nearly 3,400. Several exhibitions were held during the year in the Museum 
and Art Gallery, the total attendance being 100,346. 

SHEFFIELD Public Libraries.—718t Annual Report, 1927-1928. Popu- 
lation, 524,900. Chief Librarian, |}. P. Lamb. Rate 2,57d. Income, 
£26,154. Additions during the year, 21,955. Issues: Lending, 
478,259; Branches, 1,311,021; Reference, 87,199; Commercial 
and Technical Library, 27,187; School Libraries, 36,838; Blind 
Readers, 944. Borrowers, 76,035. Branches, 8. 

The Libraries continue their remarkable progress, the Central Lending Depart- 
ment Standing out from among the others with the huge increase in the issues of 
over 52,000. The constant increase in the popularity of this department, and the 
lack of space for borrowers, is causing the Committee anxiety with respec to the 

rovision of a reasonable range of seledtion in reading for so great a number of 
rrowers. The congestion in the Library at times is a problem requiring urgent 
attention. The need of a new central building is being felt more acutely than 
ever. Plans have been passed for the erection of a Branch Library at Firth Park. The 
reorganizaton of the existing Branches is still beingcarried out. 


A Book-Seleétion Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


GENERAL WORKS. 

012 Bibliography. 

Marror (H. V.) A Bibliography of the Works of John Galsworthy. 
Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 252. London, Elkin 
Mathews and Marrot, 1928. 21s. net. 

A most comprehensive and excellent conspectus of Mr. Galsworthy’s works. 

It comprises first editions, English and American, of his novels, plays, essays, 

poetry and pamphlets, and lists of books and periodicals which contain original 

work by or critical matter on John Galsworthy. 


016.823 Sequels. 

Atprep (Thomas) and W. H. Parker. Sequel Stories: English 
and American. Second edition. With a Foreword by Hugh 
Walpole. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 91. London, Association of 


Assistant Librarians, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

The first edition of this book became an indispensable addition to the librarian’s 
library. With an ever-increasing number of novels appearing, and with the increas- 
ing popularity of the sequel, it is inevitable that such a book as this should soon be 
in of revision, and this second edition has not made its appearance any too 
soon. It has finally appeared as a much improved book, both in its contents and 
in its binding and make-up. Many obsolete titles have disappeared and new ones 
have been added. Unfortunately, however, several titles which were of con- 
siderable value and which were included in the first edition have been omitted in 
the second. This is particularly noticeable among the juvenile authors. The works 
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of Bruce and Ellis and others are not listed but are dismissed with a note as to the 
number of volumes in the series. And, as has been pointed out elsewhere, Proust’s 
sequels have been omitted, for which there is very little excuse. Apart from these 
omissions the work of revision has been well and carefully carried out and refleé&ts 
great credit on Mr. Parker and all those who have given him assistance. 


018.3 Book auction records. 
Boox Auction Recorps. A Priced and Annotated Quarterly Record 
of London, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Dublin Auctions. Volume 
25, Part 3. Cr. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 329-544. London, Stevens 
and Stiles, Sept., 1928. 30s. per annum. 
This quarter’s issue contains 5,876 records covering the period of April to 
June, 1928. Two pages are devoted to Notices of Booksellers’ Catalogues. i 
publication is of ever-growing importance. 


SOCIOLOGY. 
335 Socialism. 
Humpurey (A. W.) The Modern Case for Socialism. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 272. London, Allen and Unwin, 1928. 12s. 6d. net. 
A presentation of the main elements of Socialism in the light of existing 
ecomomic conditions and political experience. 
338.2 Coalmining. 
Be.iersy (J. R.) Coalmining: A Euro Remedy. Demy 8vo, 
boards, pp. v., 74. London, Macmillan, 1928. 3s. 6d. net. 
A thoughtful book envisaging the coal problem as an international affair. 
The author urges that we must look to international agreement rather than to 


independent aétion for a remedy. His proposals are based on a sound under- 
of the possent of the coal expost tends and on sessened bellet 


in the possibilities of international a&tion. 
PHILOLOGY. 


408.9 International /anguage. 
JesPERsEN (Otto) An International Language. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 196. 


London, Allen and Unwin, 1928. 4s. 6d. net. 

Professor Jespersen’s reputation as a philologist is international. His latest 
publication is a plea for an artificial international language that shall be auxiliary 
to exiting languages and for use by people of different nationalities who cannot 
speak or understand one another’s language. 


USEFUL ARTS. 


614.0942 Public health in England. 
Cuurcnixt (Stella) Health Services and the Public Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pe. ix., 266. London, Noel Douglas, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 


summary of existing health services, together with some account of their 
origin, funétion and present State of development. The book is an appeal for the 
considered reorganisation of this important seétion of the nation’s life. 


621.132942 Locomotives. 
Marswatt (C. F. Dendy) Two Essays in Early Locomotive History. 
Quarto, cloth, pp. 120. Illustrated. London, Locomotive 


Publishing Co., 1928. 12s. 6d. net 
. ,, Lhis book is a kind of catalogue of the early engines. The history of each 
individual engine is given together with the a ads in conneétion with the 
first hundred railway locomotives that were y built. 


628.3 Sewage disposal. 


Aveney (W. E.) The Principles of Praétice of the Dilution Method of 
Sewage Disposal. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 161. London, Cam- 
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bridge University Press, 1928. 12s. 6d. net. 

A brief account of investigations that have been carried out by the Royal 
Commission on Sewage Disposal, by the Metropolitan Sewerage Commission of 
New York, by the the himself and co-workers, and by other workers, so far as 
they have led to the recognition of the principles which must underlie the successful 
application of the dilution method of sewage disposal. 


655.03 Printing and Publishing. 

Couuins (F. Howard) Authors’ and Printers’ Di€tionary. 8vo, boards, 
pp. xvi., 406. London, Oxford University Press, Sixth Edition, 
1928. 33. 6d. net. 

A revised edition of an already well-known guide for authors, editors, printers, 
compositors and typists. It contains a full list of abbreviations, and attempts to 
codify the best typographical prattices of the present day. 


LITERATURE. 
820.9 English literary history. 
O’Leary (John Gerard) English Literary History and Bibliography. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 192. London, Grafton, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book is of special interest to librarians as a thesis which has been accepted 
for the Diploma of the Library Association. The author is at present Reference 
Librarian at Bethnal Green Public Library. 

As a thesis we have nothing to say of the book. It has been accepted by the 
Library Association and that in itself is sufficient. As a contribution to the history 
and bibliography of English literary history it demands careful attention. It is 
almost the first book of its kind to be published in this country, and it is certain 
that some such book has been badly by students of literature. 

The matter contained in the book should satisfy the most carping critic. Mr. 
O'Leary traces carefully, one had almost said laboriously, the progress of literary 
history as an art, Starting his account with a mention of the efforts of John Boston 
and Alanus de Linna, finishing it with some notice of modern literary periodicals. 
He devotes a chapter to the results in pra€tice of criticism which is a 1 of sound 
appreciation. 

The backbone of the book, and, we suspeé, its raison a’ etre, is its very exhauStive 
bibliography. This is none of those fiddling pretences at a bibliography whose 
most obvious funétion is to fill an odd page between the text and the index, but a 
monumental compilation of some fifty pages, classified according to a scheme 
which has apparently been devised by the author, and which is excellently suited 
to its purpose. 

While we are filled with admiration at the industry and erudition of Mr. O’Leary 
we could have wished for him a muse less elephantine in her movements and the 
Rrength to resist the temptation to commit to paper generalities which, while 
possibly impressive in conversation, wilt beneath the critical gaze of the 
reviewer. To say, for example, that literature is an expression of thought and 
emotion aroused by the aspeét of life, is to say a fine rolling mouthful, but it seems 
tous to mean very little and that little of doubtful value. We hope that Mr. O’ 
will not take this as mere destructive criticism but as a well-meant su ion whi 
will perhaps be of some value to him in the writing of his future books. 


821.91 English poetry: 20th century. 
Ormerop (James) Tristram’s Tomb and other Poems. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 128. London, Elkin Matthews and Marrot, 1928. 


net. 


“TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
915 Asia. 
Strpar Ixsat Aut SHap. Westward to Mecca. LIllustrated. Demy 
PP. 224. Witherby, 1928. 12s. 6d. net. 
Press hon Asi 
ond ghanistan, Bolshevik Asia, Persia, Iraq 
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915.4 India. 
CrapMan (J. A.) India: its charaéter. Cr. 8vo, boards, pp. ix., 84. 
Oxford, Blackwell, 1928. 3s. net. 

This is yet another reply to Mother India. ——e without intimate knowledge 
of India it is difficult to appraise the worth either of Miss Mayo’s book or of its 
many antagonists. One can only say that this book, by the Librarian of the Imperial 
Library, Calcutta, is written with a sympathy which was lacking in Mother India 
and a restraint which not unnaturally was not to be found in the attacks made on 
Miss Mayo by natives of India. 

BIOGRAPHY. 
923.173 Biography : Sociology. 
Wirners (Henry) Abraham Lincoln: A Champion of Freedom. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 192. London, R.T.S., 1928. 2s. 6d. net. 

How Lincoln, gaunt, uncouth and with little schooling, rose to be President 

of the United States. 


923.2 

Harrop (A. J.) The Amazing Career of Edward Gibbon Wakefield. 
Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 254. London, Allen and Unwin, 
1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

The only previous biography of this founder of colonies and reformer of 
England’s colonial system, written by Dr. Richard Garnett, has long been out of 
print. Mr. Harrop has had access to all existing family records and tells of Wakefield’s 
remarkable rise to fame. 


923.5 Soldiers. 
Srarritr (S. Stuart) Kitchener: Soldier and Statesman. Illus. Cr, 
8vo, cloth, pp. 156. London, R.T.S., 1928. 2s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Starritt shows what manner of man Kitchener was in his private life, how 
he achieved his commanding position, and how he raised a great new army by the 
force of his own personality and the confidence he inspired in the nation. 


FICTION. 


Asuton (Mary Grace) Shackles of the Free. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 352. 
London, Murray, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

The theme of this story is how far can we really be free from the shackles of 
circumstances and the bonds which tie us to our families and friends. 

BoLanp (June) Hétel Splendide. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. London, 
The Diamond Press, 1928. 33. 6d. net. 

A thrilling Story of love and adventure among the Swiss Alps, showing an 
intimate knowledge of winter sports. 

Bown (A. M.) Was it Yesterday ? Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 250. London, 
Hamilton. 7s. 6d. net. 

A war book, thrilling and humorous. 
Brear.ey (Mary) A Good Marriage. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 252. London, 

Elkin Matthews and Marrot, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

When Faith Barnfield married everybody said that she had made a 
matriage. She herself remained under the same impression only gradually i 
by the passage of time. After many years there entered into her life new and dis- 
turbing elements which forced her to consider her position afresh. 

Epen (Hon. Emily) The Semi-Attached Couple. With an Introduction 
by John Gore. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 286. London, Elkin 
Matthews and Marrot. New edition, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

Miss Eden was the friend of the great men of her day (she died in 1869) such 
as Melbourne, who greatly admired her novels. In plot and charaéterization 
The Semi-attached Couple is a curious parallel to Pride and Prejudice; in fa&t, where 
reference is made to the current novels of the day, Pride and Prejudice is singled out 
for s mention. The story deals with the family life of a proud and aristocratic 

and of their humbler neighbours. 
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Exton (Godfrey) Against the Sun. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 318. London, 


Constable, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
In this age we proclaim this to be an unusual and delicate novel with a Still 


more unusual theme—a loyal affeétion lasting beyond the death of a loved one. 
Greene (L. Patrick) The Red Idol. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 318. London, 
Hamilton, (1928). 7s. 6d. net. 

This is andther Story of “ the Major,” known throughout Africa as the cleverest 
illicit diamond buyer in the country. In a saloon at Beira, a place of swamps, flies 
and fever, the major receives the Red Idol from a dying man. It perry «te to 
Kimberley to warn an official; to the Kraal of the Voice, where he defeats death 
by his very indifference ; and it brings on him the hostility of the bushmen. 
Hore (G. A.) Bobcat: A Story of the South-West Ranges. Cr. 8vo, 

cloth, pp. 320. London, Hamilton, (1928). 7s. 6d. net. 

“* Bobcat,” a hard, red-headed nephew of a suave and genial English lord, 

‘appears from nowhere and becomes a sheep herder. He incurs the enmity of the 
foreman through seeing too much, is discharged, and is engaged at the next ranch 
as a cowboy. At the end of the story “ Bobcat ”’ has two dead men to his score 
and the credit of being the chief instrument in breaking up a gang of rustlers. 
Lennox (Edward) The Crowded Year. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. 

London, Elkin Mathews and Marrot, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

Railway accidents, fires, divorces, drowning, earthquakes and romance are 
the ingredients of this somewhat heétic “ year.” 

VALMER (Louise) With All Faults. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 304. London, 
Elkin Matthews and Marrot, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Poor” Peggy, the recipient of much sympathy because of her uni y 
temper, has the good fortune to fall in love with a man who is not in quest of a 
perte& wife. 

Wattace (Edgar) Angel Esquire. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 300. London, 
Arrowsmith, 1928. Cheap edition. 3s. 6d. net 

Wattace (Edgar) The Melody of Death. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 272. 
London, Arrowsmith, (1928). Cheap edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


JUVENILE LITERATURE. 

Barnes (James) A Loyal Traitor. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth. Lon- 

don, Harper, 1928. 3s. 6d. net. 

BARNES (James) For King or Country. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 
London, Harper, 1928. 43s. 6d. net. 

Tales of adventure. 

Brrp (Richard) School House ». The Rest. A Public School Story. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo,cloth, pp. vii.,280. London, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1928. 4s. net. 

Tue Boy’s Own Annuat. Volume 50, 1927-1928. Edited by 
Geoffrey R. Pocklington. Illustrated. 11} by 8}ins., cloth, 
pp. 768. London, “ Boy’s Own Paper” Office, 1928. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Stories, specially written articles, hobbies, sports, etc. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Fire Education Authority. Catalogue of books in Fife County 
Library. 8vo, boards, pp. x., 462. Cupar, Innes, Limited, 1928. 
A well-printed catalogue of a Stock which is a credit to the library. There is a 
rather cryptic system classification which would be the better for some 


explanation. 


Frnssury Public Libraries. Quarterly Guide for Readers. July, 1928. 
Includes Annual Report for the year ended March 318t, 1928. 
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Granp Raprps Public Library. Bulletin. Vol. 24, No. 3, May— 
June, 1928. 

Hornsey Public Libraries. Quarterly Review. Vol. 1, No. 4, July, 

1928. 

INDIANAPOLIS Library Service. Readers’ Ink. Vol. VI., No. 10. 
June, 1928. 

IstinGron Public Libraries. Quarterly Bulletin. Vol. 1, No. 3, July, 

1928. 

Kinc’s Lynn Public Library. Readers’ Quarterly. Vol. II., No. 7. 
August, 1928. 

LetcestER Museum, Art Gallery and Library Bulletin. No. 17, 
July, 1928. 

Lrprary Association. A Visit to the Lake Distri@. Annual Con- 
ference, September, 1928. 

Mancuester: John Rylands Library. Reprints from The Bulletin, 
Vol. 12, No. 2, July, 1928 :— 

Alexander (S.) The Art of Jane Austen. 1s. 6d. net. 

Harris (J. R.) John Bunyan and the higher criticism. 1s. net. 

Peake (A. S.) Paul the Apostle: his personality and achievement. 
1s. 6d. net. 

Powicke (F. M.) Gerald of Wales. 1s. 6d. net. 

Tyson (M.t Hand-list of additions to the Colleéion of Latin 
Manuscripts in the John Rylands Library, 1908-1928. 1s. 6d. net. 

MancHEstTEeR and District Library Fellowship. The Manchester 
Librarian, Vol. 4, No. 7, July, 1928. 

Contents includes “ Civic Art Colléttions ; their value to the community ’”—a 

per read before the North-Western Branch of the A.A.L. on April 18th, 1928, 
by Mr. H. J. M. Maltby. 

NationaL Book Councit. The Readers’ Guides: classified lists 
of new and forthcoming books. Nos. 1-12, September, 1928. 
When the blind lead the blind their journey to the ditch is usually short. We 

would not say that the National Book Council is blind but rather that it has $tran, 

ideas of the funétions of a guide. We suggest that, in their next issues, they e 

up their mind whether a book is better placed in one se€tion than another and put 

it in one seétion only, and that when they have decided they should say we 
useful about some of the books noticed. In passing we were mildly astonis 

at finding a book by Countess Russell catalogued er “Author of Elizabeth and 

Her German Garden.” 

New Beprorp, Mass., Free Public Library. Quarterly Bulletin. 
July, 1928. 

Norrotk and Norwich Archaeological Society. Literature relating 
to Norfolk Archaeology and kindred subjects, 1927. Con- 
tributed by Mr. Geo. A. Stephen, F.L.A., City Librarian, Norwich. 

—— Norfolk Deeds in the Greenwell Colleétion, Public Reference 
Library, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Communicated by Mr. Geo. A. 
Stephen, F.L.A. 

Oversury (K. E.) and Lows (E. E.) Further impressions of the public 
library system of the United States of America. Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trustees, May, 1928. 

Library news from the United States has always left us with a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction at the poor showing of English public libraries in the dazzling light of 
the American in$titutions. We comfort ourselves by saying that conditions are 
different and that the English systems are adequate for the demands made on them, 
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and a Still small voice says “* Sour a al It said it again when we read this 
Report. Our envy was aroused not by the glowing descriptions of buildings, stock 
Staff—in the teeth of that voice they begin to cloy—but by the accounts of the 
pride and solicitude shown by the American public for their libraries. We may be 
able to show building for building (we may not, on the other hand) but certainly 
we have no examples of the public spirit that is apparent in these reports. 
We have, however, one grain of comfort—-English librarianship is not yet 
completely feminised. 
PrrrssurGH Carnegie Library. Monthly Bulletin. Vol. 33, No. 7, 
July, 1928. 
Technical Book Review Index. Vol. 12, No. 1, Jan.-~Mar., 1928. 
Port ExizasetH Public Library. Vol. 8, No. 5. July, 1928. 


Sr. Louis Public Library. Monthly Bulletin: list of periodicals 
currently received in the library. Third quinquennial edition, 
July, 1928. 

Sr. MARYLEBONE Public Library. Programme of Lectures, October, 
1928-—March, 1929. Programme of Talks to Children, September, 
1928—March, 1929. 

SHEFFIELD Public Libraries. New Books. Recent Additions Li, 
No. 11, July, 1928. 

Includes some useful hints on how to increase speed in reading. 

SUNDERLAND Public Art Gallery, Museum and Libraries. 1coth Art 
Loan Exhibition, 15th August to 6th October, 1928. Programme 
of water-colour, pencil and charcoal drawings by David Cox, 
lent from the Birmingham City Art Gallery. 


Swinton and Penp.esury Public Library. Bulletin. Vol. 1, No. 5, 
Augutt, 1928. 

Exhibits in the Reference Library during August included autograph letters 
of Lord Tennyson, Sir Walter Scott and Robert Southey, the anniversaries of whose 
births or deaths occurred during the month. 

Wasuincron, D.C., Public Library. A Child’s Heritage: some 
important books for girls and boys under twelve years. 1928. 


—— Your Library. Vol. Il., No. 10, July, 1928. 


Association of Assistant Librarians 


AN auspicious start was made to the thirty-fourth session of the 
Association at the London School of Economics, when, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. George Sampson, M.A., Mr. Humbert Wolfe 
discoursed on “ Verse and the General Reader.” The attendance was 
excellent, and the proceedings began with the oe of the 
Honorary Fellowship of the Association to Mr. Herbert M. Cashmore, 
Chief Librarian of Birmingham, who for the past seventeen years has 
been an aétive worker for the Association. Mr. Cashmore made a 
capital speech in acknowledgment, in which he uttered the quite 
obvious but worthy-to-be-repeated axiom that whenever a library 
succeeds it is because the chief librarian has a staff which makes that 
success. 

Mr. Wolfe prefaced his address with apologies for not having 
given sufficient thought to the occasion, and went on to deliver what 
in the mind of one listener at least was the most finished, witty, eloquent 
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and far-reaching address on poetry that has been heard for many years ; 


an address which as an essay compares in his mind with Matthew 
Arnold’s Essay on Poetry, Francis Thompson’s Shelley, and Walter 
de la Mare’s “ Islands of the Sea and Robinson Crusoe,” which are 
probably the three best utterances on poetry since Wordsworth’s 
famous Preface. The Association was indeed fortunate in getting 
such an address, which was enhanced by Mr. Wolfe’s memorable 
reading of poetry. We hope that it will be published. 


It was only natural that the mover and seconder of the vote of 
thanks fell lamentably short of their theme, and we suggest in future 
that more care be given to the sele€tion of those who shall undertake 
this duty. The situation was saved by the admirable intervention of 
the Chairman, who thanked Mr. Wolfe for “‘ allowing us to share in 
a great experience,” and so the A.A.L. was sent happily on its new 
session. 


Library Association 
LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES BRANCH. 


Tue inaugural meeting of the present season was held at 26, Bedford 
Square, on Wednesday, Oftober 24th, and there was a very good 
attendance. Lt.-Col. L. Newcombe, Chairman of the Branch, was in 
the chair, the speaker being Mr. R. J. Gordon, City Librarian of Leeds, 
who took as his subje& “Aids to Readers.” Following the usual 
custom of the Branch, the Chairman gave an interesting resumé of 
current affairs, after which a number of questions was asked and 
answered. The question of printing the new edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, now in course of preparation, on a suitable paper 
for library use was discussed, and it was resolved that every effort be 
made to induce the publishers to issue an edition suitable for libraries. 


Mr. Gordon then read his paper on “Aids to Readers.” He said 
he had been experimenting in various ways during the last six or 
seven years, and ventured to make a few remarks based on his experi- 
ence. The question of guidance in reading was accepted as part of 
our work fifty years ago, when public libraries were in their infancy. 
It was not easy then to give this assistance, and it was far more difficult 
to-day. There was excellent raw material fifty years ago, when many 
had a real passionate desire for knowledge for its own sake. Then it 
was lack of opportunity, but he was afraid that now it was lack of 
desire. The task was formidable to-day, because of the competition 
of the cinema, greyhound racing, and so on. Mr. Gordon thought 
the great enemy to our national progress was the prostitution of 
journalism. The multiple press was making a bid for mass thought, 
and consequently there was a decline in individual judgment. The 
work of public libraries offered an antidote to this evil, if that work 
was done well. 

The speaker classified the reading public into three groups :— 
(1) The deGnitely intelligent ; () Te different 
(3) The unintelligent. The last class was the greatest. The first class 
comprised those who knew what they wanted and who bought books 
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as well as borrowed them. The second included those intelligent 
people who had had no opportunity to develop along right lines, 
although eager for knowledge. They were not attracted by the usual 
adult education courses, and therefore the public library was the best 
field for this class. The third class comprised the large number who 
found no use for public libraries; they were largely Stupid, but 
worthy of our attention. Mr. Gordon said that outside these classes 
was the vast unthinking mob whom we do not attraé, but with which 
he was not concerned in his remarks. He thought that classes (1) 
and (2) could be attracted by special lists or bibliographies such as 
many libraries now issue, and these were specially valuable for the 
second class. Proceeding, he said that we must not be stampeded 
into the idea that the large part of our population was clamouring for 
adult education, and we must do more than co-operate with organised 
adult education. The larger part of class (2) were desultory readers 
and required different methods. They must be approached from the 
point of their particular interests. He thought that up-to-date com- 
mercial methods were helpful. For example, when a subje& was in 
the public eye, the herd instin& should be recognised and an endeavour 
make to get out a list of books quickly and display the actual books, 
and thus take advantage of the psychological moment. Although 
the librarian’s resources were not equal to the newspaper’s, yet much 
could be done. We should try to make use of well-known names in 
our bibliographies, because everyone knew them. But he thought 
that most of the lists published by libraries to-day were not the best, 
as they listed too many books. It would be better to have a subjeé 
written up calling attention to a very few books. Mr. Gordon sug- 
gested that the Branch should endeavour to find a way for a co-operative 
supply of a series of such aids to readers. He then dealt with the 

uestion of a reader’s adviser in libraries who should be a member of 
the staff. Until we could obtain that, it was not impossible to get a 
panel of experts who would be willing to advise librarians. The 
speaker also dealt with various methods of displaying books in libraries 
in order to attract readers, and of ways to get into touch with special 
classes of readers. He thought a lecture scheme well advertised was 
useful, but it was of no use unless interest was maintained by means of 
lists of books. Dealing with the outside mob, Mr. Gordon said we 
must try to find a new and real means of attracting these people. He 
thought there might be a more sustained use of the B.B.C., by regional 
talks on books being arranged, which should be popular in charaéter. 
Concluding an admirable address, Mr. Gordon thought the average 
library did not sufficiently use print in order to get ks read. It 
was quite certain that public libraries have a great future as on all 
sides there was a growing appreciation of books, and we must not 
lose the opportunity in helping in the educational life of the nation. 
Our work in the future will be as important as we make it, so let us 
do our best and not let our spirit fail us. 


A lively and valuable discussion ensued, a large number of 
members taking part, when many of Mr. Gordon’s points were dealt 
with and elaborated. Altogether the meeting was one of the best we 
have had. A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Gordon concluded a very 
interesting meeting. A.C.P. 
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Correspondence 
Tue Eprror, The Library World. October 28th, 1928. 
Sir, 

I am afraid that the Report in The Library World for October of 
my address to the ASLIB meeting at Oxford may mislead Public 
Librarians, other than the handful who were present, by causing them 
to think that I have in some way attacked them. I should deeply regret 
this, as I have worked for the last five years to bring about an under- 
standing between the different sides of the profession. 

Your correspondent says: “ Mr. Esdaile was asked pertinently 
if University graduates had examined the resources of local libraries 
before formulating the charges which he uttered for them.” 

I formulated no charge, nor did I, so far as I remember, mention 
University graduates; but I certainly was asked a question to this 
effe&—not, I thought, so very pertinently, since the point which I 
had just been making was exactly that almost elementary students come 
to the British Museum because they find London Public Libraries 
inadequate to their needs. 

In pointing out the handicaps under which the Public Libraries 
of London are gallantly working, and in indicating possible remedies, 
I was, as your correspondent rightly says, not relying on a close per- 
sonal knowledge of them—though if I did not explain the difference 
between Reference and Lending Libraries it was not because I was 
unaware of it, but because my argument applied to both alike. I was 
only following the lead of a distinguished London Public Librarian, 
the late Frank Pacy, a man whose mind rose above the idle pretence 
that the London Public Library is an institution incapable of improve- 
ment. In doing so I believed that I was on the same side as the Public 
Librarians themselves, and I believe it still. 


I am, sir, 
so, Lansdown Road, Yours, etc., 
London, W.11. ARUNDELL EspaAILe. 
Tue Eprror, The Library World. 
Str, 


LIBRARY POSTS—AND PAY. 

Could we not persuade our friends not to advertise library posts 
with “ salaries ” attached to them of about £80 in national papers, 
local government or otherwise? In the issue of the well-known 
local government weekly for July zoth I found offers of a librarian- 
ship, {175 —£250 (less than an unqualified clerk’s wages), two assistant- 
ships £78 and £80, although the second carried a bonus, and a great 
city wanted a graduate (LADY) who “ must have a university degree 
and training in library work,” for £3 16s. 11"/\3d. per week. In the 
same issue there were offers of a general architectural assistant, £300, 
a temporary engineering assistant, £300, an accounts clerk, £175, a 
cemetery superintendent, {2;0—{350 and residence, etc., etc. 
Municipal people read these advertisements and grade us accordingly. 
Can we wonder that their estimate is a low one? Posts under {100 
should be filled locally, or by dire& application to other libraries or 
schools of librarianship. They should not be paraded. 
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There are some who think that the publicity involved is good 
as it direéts attention to the evil and so suggests the remedy. The 
aétual faét is that the authorities have such regular evidence that 
librarians are “ cheap men” that they regard it as a law ‘of nature 
and acquiesce. Any experienced librarian knows that this is the 


general rule. ScRUTATOR. 
Tue Eprror, The Library World. October 20th, 1928. 
Sir, 


THE L.A. THESIS. 

“ When you can’t refute the arguments of your opponents, abuse 
them.” This line of action is frequently adopted by those who either 
have no counter-arguments to put forward or are incapable of clear 
thinking. Eratosthenes, in his last “Letters on Our Affairs” (published 
in the O&ober issue of The Library Wor/d), adopted the abusive method. 
Regarding the Annual Business Meeting at Blackpool, he wrote: 
“ The only debate that did arise was a singularly s#//y [the italics are 
mine] one initiated by a gentleman who is constantly raising the 
point, on the relative merits of the certificates of the Library Associa- 
tion and those of the Library School in London.” 

As the one who initiated the discussion I take exception to the 
comment of Eratosthenes. In my judgment it was not “ silly” to 
endeavour to obtain equal treatment for library assistants who sit 
for the examinations of the Library Association and the students who 
attend the London School of Librarianship, by abolishing the thesis 
which the L.A. candidates have to submit for the Diploma. 

On very reliable authority I believe that among the members 
of the Association of Assistant Librarians there is a very strong feeling 
that a heavy handicap, if not an injustice, will be placed upon assistants 
who are candidates for the L.A. Diploma. Further, the feeling is so 
Strong in some quarters, especially in the provinces, that it is even 
suggested that a petition should be sent to the Privy Council to delay 
its sanétion to the new Bye-laws until this matter has been satisfactorily 
decided. 

Neither do I think it was “ silly” to protest against Dr. E. A, 
Baker’s remark that the preparation of a thesis for the L.A. Diploma 
was not “ difficult ” and did not involve “ research”; it was merely 
“ troublesome.” As a member of the Education Committee of the 
L.A., Dr. Baker should be acquainted with the L.A. syllabus. The 
first condition of the thesis is that it shall show “ original thought or 
research.” 

I do not intend to discuss in your pages the relative merits of the 
case, as the Hon. Secretary of the Association assured the Annual 
Meeting that the Council will deal with the question of the Diploma, 
and the matter is therefore sub judice so far as 1 am concerned. 

I challenge Eratosthenes to name any previous occasion when I 
have raised the question of the thesis at a meeting of the Association. 
His remark that I am “ constantly raising the point ” suggests to me 
that he is either a member of the Council or has obtained the informa- 
tion from one. In either case his action merits disapproval and con- 


demnation. Yours, etc., 
Central Public Library, Geo. A. STEPHEN. 
Norwich. 
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FOUR KINDS OF BINDING 


ARE NECESSARY FOR LENDING LIBRARY BOOKS 
BECAUSE OF THE VARYING QUALITIES AND 
THICKNESS OF THEIR PAPER AND SECTIONS 


THESE TREATMENTS WE GIVE 
AT AN INCLUSIVE CHARCE 


The paper on which books for some twenty years have 
been printed required mainly to be oversewed, but the 
majority of books more recently are printed on poor 
papers with narrow margins, necessitating the paper-lining 
of each leaf. This we do enabling the book to be sewn 


through this stronger fold, and give good service. 


We Paper-Line or Guard all books which call for 
such treatment at No Extra Charge. 


We only oversew where it will allow the book to open 
freely and give better service so treated. 


LEATHERS. We use anative-tanned Niger Leathers 


— in our own workshops under expert 
ection. leather, prepared in the ancient manner, 
under ordinary conditions is practically indestructible. 


Niger Leather Bindings for New Books 


ba tna New Books strongly bound in Niger Leather 

dings, and treated as various modern papers require ; 
as reinforced in the publishers’ covers. So treated they will 
give an average issue of 80 loans as against 20 purchased and 
used as published. 


Prices and particulars of these bindings will be sent by return 
of post. A Catalogue of 8,000 Fi&ion and Juvenile books, 
so bound, sent free on application. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 
BOOKBINDERS PORTWAY, BATH 


& BOOKSELLERS ENGLAND 


inted by FRANK JUCKES, LTD., 30-31 Moland Street, Birmingham ; % 
and Published for the Proprietors by GRAFTON & CO., Great Russell Street, London, 4 
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